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The Early Schools and Teachers 
Among Our German — 
Ancestors Sine 


The great and difficult task of.educating and cultur- . 
ing our German ancestors in the eighth century can truly a 
be said to have been inaugurated and fostered by Charle- 
- magne the Great, 742-814, emperor_of what then was 
known as Germany... This was some six centuries before © = 
the wonderful invention of printing by Johannes Guten- 
berg. The. Emperor Charlemagne gathered about him 
the leading scholars of his own and other countries. Then 
-he founded higher schools of learning, and these in the 
course of the years blossomed into the great universities 
of the fatherland. One of the most. remarkable facts 
concerning him is, that while at the beginning of his 
illustrious reign, he was without any education, he on 
his own initiative undertook and pursued the study of 
the classical languages of the Grecians and Romans, and 
in due time, according to the testimony of his contem- 
poraries, became quite proficient in these languages. The 
life and character of Charlemagne, as these are brought 
to our view by Gustav Freytag in his charming, “Bilder 
aus der deutchen Vergangenheit”, in the matter of pro-- 
viding for the education of himself and of his subjects, 
forms one of the most brilliant and. fascinating chapters 
in the history of Germany during the cen centuries which by == 
modern historians are regarded and named as:< *“The 
Dark Ages”. There can be no doubt that both the Eng- 
lish and the German nations are largely indebted co: 
Pe Ci and that for good reasons. he is called ple = tae 
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Great”, and who continues to be remembered and hon- 
oured as the good father and promoter of schools. 

The time from Charlemagne to that at which our. 
German forebears first began to magrate to free America 
is a far cry of over 800 years. During these long cen- = 
turies there were several stirring events which served 
to change the life.and history, not only of the German 
fatherland, but also that of other countries. The main 
and most beneficient of these consisted of the great in- 

- vention of printing, and. which has truly been called the 
art preservative of all arts. This invention and the print- 
ing and circulating of books served as one of the most 
valuable as well as the most useful of all. modern helps 
and liberators. The other great event which marked 
these notable centuries can not fittingly be narrated in 
the present notes. This was that great Reformation of 
the Church and State in the sixteenth century, inaugu- - 
rated by Zwingle and Luther, the founders of the Re- 
formed and Lutheran denominations. These two monu- . 
mental events in the course of time prepared and opened 
the way for many thousands of our ancestors and others 

‘ : to migrate from their fatherlands to this free America, 
where they were permitted to worship God according to 
the dictates of their own consciences, acquire their own 
lands and homes, and enjoy all the blessings and oppor- 
tunities which belong to the glorious heritage of a free 
people, and of a free Church in a free state. Above 100,- 


000 Germans and others came to our hospitable shores be 
fore the American Revolution of 1776, and during the 


past 150 years there have been coming into this country 
millions from Germany and many, other nations. _ 


The first and most pressing matter demanding the 

@ attention of the early immigrants, many of whom were 

so impoverished on their arrival in Philadelphia that they 

were publicly put on sale as slaves in order to pay for 

‘ their transportation to America, was to provide shelter 
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for themselves and their families. The homes built were 

small, rude, inconvenient, unattractive and cheerless. 

There were no stoves in that age, and nearly all the 

heating and cooking were with the fire hearth. The 

writer distinctly remembers when his mother, over 80 

years ago, did all her cooking in iron pans with long 

handles attached, and set on a tripod in the hearth. 

There were no fires of any kind during the night, and 

the only stove which in later years came-into use was 

the ten-plate in the sitting room, and which was heated 

evenings and when there was company. But notwith- ie 
standing manifold discomforts, the fathers were cheerful, 

hardy, hopeful and physically much stronger than the 

majority of their modern sons and daughters. The living : ; 
in that age was very simple and plain, and the major part ; 
was devoted to the strenuous work of. bettering the farm : 
and the care of the house and garden. This was the case 

because that generation was torced to cultivate and pro- 

vide nearly everything required in the form of shelter, 

food and clothing; and in the matter of clothing, mainly 

made of linen and wool, the greater part of Same was ~ 

homeraised and homespun and homemade. : : 
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After the original settlers in the German belt had 
provided shelter for ‘themselves and their cattle, they 
began the erection of their lowly churches and school- 
houses. The first of the church buildings in nearly all 
cases were nothing save what are known as stockades, 
which consisted of four walls of logs hewn square so as 
to fit together as closely as possible; but they were with- 
out roofs, and they were without any stoves or fireplaces, 
and consequently they were anything. but attractive and 
comfortable. The material, which consisted mainly of 
stone and wood, as well as the greater part of the labour 
required, generally was furnished by the members and 
their friends without any cost to their congregations. 
Then, on account of the poverty of their members, it was 
customary among the fathers for two or more congrega- 









tions to unite in the building of their churches. The 
doing of this was very common among the Reformed and 
Lutheran congregations, mapy of the members of which 
were intermarried with each 6ther. The churches erected 
in this manner were called and known as Union Churchés, 
and the members of the same generally lived and laboured 
together in harmony and peace. There still are a num- 
ber of what are known as Union Churches, but they have 
been disappearing somewhat rapidly, as every congrega- 
tion realizes that it is better for it to have its own Church, 
and thus be enabled to do its work in a more Ssatisfac- 
tory way. 


The fathers, after having completed the building of 
their log churches, and in some cases in-connection with 
their building, began the fhunding of what were known 
as the Parochial or the Church school, in order to provide 
for the teaching and training of their children in reli- 


- gion. The fountain of this important work may have 





been the remembrance of what Charlemagne, the Great, 
did for the citizens of his empire some 800 years before, 
and they also realized that what was beneficial in the 
matter of education in the past would be the same in the 
present. There were many matters in which the fathers 
were conservative, but in that of fitting their children for 
‘their future life and its working they were as progressive 
as the age would permit. These,parochial schools in 
some cases were conducted in a room forming a part of 
the Church, and in others in small’and separate and spe- 
cial buildings. The text books nearly always were the 
Catechism of the particulay denomination, some books on 
primary arithmetic, lessons in writing, the Psalter as the 
reader. The teaching was mostly confined to the Three 
R’s—Reading, ’Riting and ’Rithmetic. Those belonging 
to the present generation may regard this as having been 
a very narrow curriculum, but most excellent work was 
done in these schools. This was accomplished by empha- 
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Sizing and giving the highest place to the eternal, the 
spiritual and the nurturing and formation of a Christian 
character. 

The buildings in which these schools were eendarten 
generally were erected closely to a public road or an open 
Space ,So as to be easily accessible, and in the majority of 
cases were one story, save that in some instances they 
were two stories, in which the lower or upper floor was 
the school room, while the other served as the home of 
the teacher. The building material consisted of hewn 
logs, and latterly of what are known as frame structures. 
The need and use of playgrounds were not felt, and these 
were found in the open roads or in adjoining and -friendly 
groves. These schools were open-only during a part of 
the winter season. There were no-toilets and what this 
implies, and there was no drinking water save that served 
in wooden buckets with dippers and tins. The school — 
room was heated with ten-plate stoves, and the fuel was 
cord wood. The furniture consisted of a platform at one 
end of the room, on which the desk of the: teacher rested. 
The desks at which the scholars sat on’ wooden benches, 
were long and narrow, with a shelf below for books, 
Slates, luncheons, copybooks, et cetera. There were no 
blackboards on the walls; the ciphering was nearly all 
done on slates in wooden frames and with pencils fash- 
ioned out of slate. The school rooms were more or less © 
dreary, uncomfortable and unattractive, but the scholars 
were none the less happy and cheerful and merry and 
full of the life and fun of divers sorts which were inci- 
dent to their age and to their condition as school children. 


The time finally came when, for various reasons, the 
Parochial schools - failed to—satisfy—and. function._ --The 
cause of their decline was that it became more or less 
difficult to provide for them, and this was so in view of 
the fact that the changing conditions and demands of the 
age required something different and wider and more 
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practical than they were able and willing to furnish. The 
founders and patrons of these religious schools began to 
realize that their children, in addition tp being instructed 
in this realm of education, needed inStruction in other 
and different departments, in order that they might the 
better be prepared for the greater and more difficult re- — 
quirements of the future. The outcome of these views 
and feelings was that in a number of cases certain fami- 
lies in different communities founded, maintained and 
managed private schools. These families, among others, 
provided the necessary buildings in which they were con- 
ducted, secured and compensated the teachers, and others" 
in order to their maintenance. The curriculum; while in- _ 
cluding the branches that were primary, was enlarged 
and widened so as to include a knowledge of geography, 
history, the writing of compositionsy English grammar 
and the reading and parsing of Miltod’s “Paradise Lost”. 
These schools were helpful in creating and fostering a 
taste and desire for the higher and better things in the 
realm of education, and they were helpful in enlarging | 
the mental horizon not only of the scholars, but also 0 of 
their patrons, as well as that of the entire surrounding 
community. 


The schools which were known as the parochial and 
private in due season were followed by .what-was called 
the Academy, this being the natural fruitage of the lower 
schools. The function of the Academy was to carry for- 


_ ward and complement those of which it was’ the crown, 


and hence many were trained in it who subsequently be- 
came successful clergymen, attorneys-at-law,. teachers, 
merchants, and others. The curriculum in them included 

ae higher mathematics, natural science, the art of pub-_. 
lie debating and the study of the Grecian and Roman Ian- 
guages. In a few of these academies: there ‘Were some 





a scholars who were prepared for colleges, female semi-— 
- naries. and, ‘other institutions ‘of Jearning. * Je «number of 
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them were founded and maintained for some years in 
Lebanon county, at Palmyra, Annville, Lebanon, Myers- 
own, Jonestown, and possibly others. These different 
brie schools and academies partially served the same 

urpose among our Pennsylvania-Germans as does the 
Gymnasium in Germany and the Rugby School in Eng- 
land. The fact will not be questioned that, ‘considering 
their limited patronage and their small financial means, 
these several schools served as the fountain of a great 
and lasting benefit to the several communities in which 
they were active. There are many and good reasons why 
‘this good work of the fathers should be remembered and 
cherished. 


There was in addition to those which already have 
been named another school which was active and which 


» flourished a generation or more in the past. ‘This may ~ 


be remembered by many persons as the Singing School. 
The love of music is innate, and consequently it-follows 
_ that where it is active there will be songs and singing. 
The Germans of the fatherland and all their children in 
America have always been unusually fond of sacfed and 
social and secular songs and singing. The origin and 
history of the Singing School are unknown to the writer. 
These schools possibly dare the fruitage of the musical 
and social instincts which naturally and generally lead 
to the birth of songs and singing. The Singing Schools 
were more or less a community affair, and their members 


consisted mainly of the young men: and maidens of the > 


same, who gathered in the schoolhouse, or at_some other 
convenient place, spent the evening in singing; and they” 
were trained and led in this by some competent instructor 


“and. leader. The notes used-in some cases- -were-what-are— 


called the square notes, and in others the round ‘notes. 
The gathering, the singing and the returning home! were’. 


nearly. always the occasion of much merriment, . “and the _ : e mS 


playing of many pranks among the singers. But alae 
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served a more or less eee purpose in fostering the so- res 
| cial element, and then there was something in them that 
was educational and refining and cultural. These were a 
great gain for that age and gerpration, as they are for 
all the ages. - 


There was one factor in many of the early schools 
worthy of our notice and imitation. This is that while 
the teaching consisted mainly of primaries, it was as 
realistie and practical as the age.and conditions permit- 
ted. The most ready and fluent reader was esteemed as , 
the leading scholar; those who excelled in writing were 3 ; 
next in order; the expert in arithmetic was more ‘or less 
envied, arid the best speller commanded admiration. The 
spelling was from lists in Webster’s or Cobb’s elementary 
books; the ciphering was gener@lly according to examples 
in Pike’s arithmetic; the writing followed the copy set 
by the teacher in blank books,‘and was done with goose 

_ quills mended by him; and the reading was from German 

| and-English texts. There was one boy in the old Hum- 
berger school who could answer nearly all the questions 
in Peter Parley’s Common School History. The teaching 
was more or less-efficient in training the scholars for 
properly and faithfully attending to the subsequent re- 
‘quirements of their life and business The fact must be 
admitted that there is great force and stability in reality 
and thoroughness. ‘The best and the greatest perfection 
of youth and manhood is to do common things in a per- 
fect way. 


t ‘There are those who have not:had the opportunity — 
i ae of attending any one of the schools which-have been 
-. ‘named. But there is one school of which all Pennsylvania - 
bos<- @ German boys and girls and all others have been members; 

TE and this is the oldest, the largest, and most influential. 
of all schools. This is at hand i in- the School of the Street. 
There are those who condemn this, and who do sO without — 
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any consideration and limitation. But, like all others, 

though it may have its bad side, it also has.its good side. 

The bad side is evident to nearly all, while the good side ee 
has few defenders and advocates, and hence it is in order © ined 
to bring to our view its better side. The School of the A bec 
Street will, among others, help the boys and girls to ee 
develop their bodily strength, and this shall serve as one 2 
of the most valuable acquisitions against the struggles 
and strain of manhood. Then it is a wise~and helpful 
teacher of what really is mine and thine. This is a les- 


son which all should sooner or later learn, and the earlier | 
in life it will be learned, the more useful it shall prove. ee 


Then the playing and tumbling and disputing in the street ce aatvee 
will aid its actors in the living and working which are ag 


fair and honourable. - The doing of all these shall bear 
golden fruitage in fostering- a higher manhood -and 


womanhood and character.. The School of the Street is . wos 
not to be despised and ignored, but above all others it ~. hic 

needs and is waiting for a wiser oversight-and for better | 
control. - | - = 


There is one matter respecting which there is very 

little difference, if _any, between the boys and girls of 
former generations and their modern brothers and sisters. ss 
This is that as a class they were nearly always eager and 

ready to engage in all sorts of games and ‘sports suitable : 
to their age and conditions. The different games among iuite ceed 
the boys generally consisted of the following: corner | . 
ball, battery ball, marbles, floating kites, see-saw, leap- ©  -_ — 
frog, and, when the schoolhouse was close a forest, en- aes 
trapping deer. The girls played jumping the rope, catch--° Ree 
ing the third, bluebird, tag, ringarosy; and at home the See 
‘games were hide and seek, figmill, goose foot, blind-man’s _ 2-8 RS 
‘buff, plumsack and others. ‘The youngsters of that: age oe coreee 
were a very lively and frolicsome crowd. . During the “war ee ae 
with Mexico, 1846-1848, the boys at the Humberger 8 school 
sought to imitate the same. ° “This” was done ii building. 
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a square fort of snow, 15 by 15 reer ee ane was occu- 
pied and defended by one of the boys who represented 
the Mexican general, Santa Anna. The rest of the boys 
of the school attacked and labourgd to capture the lone 
defender. The onslaught and defense continued for many 
days, and the siege was conducted with the greatest de- 
termination. The only weapons in this contest were com- 
mon snowballs. This fight continued until it finally be- 
came so rude and roogh that the teacher ce it to 
an end. - 


The scholars Sitedie cl these old schools were sub- 
jected to the strictest rules and discipline, and any. vio- 


lations of them were followed with severe punishments, - 


and in the case of one they were more or less brutal and 
physically injurious. Thus punishments in one of them 
consisted of imprisonment durirfg recess and at noon, 
smiting the closed hand on the tips of the fingers with a 
heavy ruler, whipping the transgressor with a stout stick, 


i nr ——- - EzTsi rn Aged Fae Fey som t= Ne: 2 insta aos oo ae ibd einen «Ata 


fequiring a boy to hold a heavy iron poker at the end ~ 


of his outstretched arm, pulling the ears until they emit- 
ted blood, compelling two boys who had been fighting to 
stand before the desk, and administer to each other a 
severe threshing with long and strong whips, while the 
teacher, with whip in hand, was standing near at hand, 
and using the same most vigorously on the one who failed 
to give his companion the flagellation he was ordered. 
There were other cases where cruel punjshments were 
administered to the naughty scholars. But there were 
other schools and teachers where the law of kindness and 
good will’and helpfulness prevailed, where the teachers 
and scholars laboured together harmoniously, and where 
friendships were formed which were very enjoyable and 








inspiring and enduring. The age of the early schools’ — 


with all its. discomforts was not without its light and 
brightness and filled with hopefulness. 


The custom of the school teachers ‘treating their geno 
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ars with candy, oranges and other sweetmeats is not nica 
ern but old. There are few boys and girls, if any, who 
do not appreciate and enjoy a free gift of those named 
sometime during the Chréstmas season. The children 
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of old would sometimes lock the door and bolt the shut- i 


ters of the schoolhouse in the morning, or at noon, while 
the teacher was absent, in order to extort candy and cakes 
from him. This was done on the day before Christmas 
at the old Humberger school, William Stewart, master. 
On his arrival in the morning, he found the schoolhouse 


closed and locked against him, but he was not slow in 


understanding the situation confronting him, and in tak- 


ing measures to turn the trick on his naughty scholars. - 


~ And consequently, from a nearby wormfence he secured 


a sufficient number of rails, which he set up against the 
door and shutters, and thus imprisoned the boys and 
girls, and they were unable to escape from their impris- 
onment until sometime in the afternoon. This was rather 
la difficult lesson for the youngsters to learn, but they 
did not fail to learn it, for this was the last time this little 
trick was played on their teacher in that community.. The 


- writer was not a participant in this little comedy for the 


reason that he was late that morning, but he was a wit- 
ness of the scene, and the remembrance of it remains 
very distinctly. 


The teachers who were employed to conduct these 


early schools among the first settlers were among the 


best attainable in that generation, some of them being 
well equipped and fitted for their difficult and arduous 
work. These teachers sometimes were the ministers of 
the church, but in the majority’ of cases they were lay- 
men, some of whom also served as the Foresingers, or 
leaders, in the public worship of the congregation. The 
last generally were middle-aged, or elderly men, who 
were grave and dignified, who enjoyed the confidence of 
their patrons and the community, and a part of whose 
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salaries was paid by boarding, a week at a time, with the 

patrons of their scholars. A number of these old schools 

are praiseworthy, they enjoyed more than a local reputa- 

tion, and some of their scholars were taught and frained 

in matters which became of real and abiding value to 

them in their subsequent life. These first and early 

schools may in a number of things not be comparable 

with those of the present age and generation; they may 

have lacked very greatly in the matter of commodious 

buildings, and much of the modern equipments, but the 

fact will not be disputed that they did their work exceed- 

ingly well, and they were successful in teaching and nur- <3 

turing the boys and girls in order_to an honourable and j 
useful manhood and womanhood. The last should be the 
aim of all teaching and training. , 


The question may be asked: What were the schools 
of our venerable ancestors, and what were the purposes 
and designs they had in view and fostered? The answer 
to the first question is: They were schools, and neither 
more or less than schools. This suggests another and a 
more serious question, and this is: “ What is a school, 
pure and simple? The answer is: It is not merely an 
institution and means for the teaching of children how 
they may become successful in gathering material treas- 
ures and riches of divers sorts, nor the learning to pur- 
sue a life of idleness and frivolity, nor a training which 
shall lead them to become callous and indifferent to the 
higher, the spiritual and the eternal realities and powers. 
The aim of the oldtime schools was the culture of the 
heart, out of which it has been truly stated are the issues 
of life. The fathers believed and felt that all education 
without religion was- nothing worth. Then they. taught _- aad 
and challenged their children to do truly, and to have ; 
mercy, and to walk humbly before Jehovah. The’ ‘fruit-_ 
age and crown of all their teaching and learning was to 
be the winning and maintaining of a consistent Christian 
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character. The last was regarded and cherished as the 
rock foundation and structure of the family, the state, 
and the Church. This is the omly power that can un 
tangle and solve the problems of the present generation. 


Possibly the most beautiful as well-as the most 
charming and pathetic of all the notes respecting the 
early schools and of their teachers among the Pennsyl- 
vania~-Germans and others, have been indited and sung 
by the sainted Domine Harbaugh, to which one may listen 
in his magie and bewitching Harfe, and which are so well 
known as, “Das Alt Schulhaus An Der Krick?” These 
quaint and melodious notes are most lovingly known and 
highly enjoyed by a vast and growing multitude at home ~ 
and abroad. There are few of the true children of our- 
Pennsylvania-Germans who are®able to read and sing 
these touching notes without a more rapid beating of 
their hearts, and the moistening of their eyes with tears. 
The notes of this mystic song are clear, simple, pathetic,. 
and their wonderful reality must be owned and confessed 
by all who are endowed with a musical soul ,and whose 
- minds and hearts are open to the beautiful and enchant- 
ing. The writer of this idy] brings to our view his pil- 
grimages East and West, his great longings to revisit the 
oid schoolhouse of his childhood, the small brooklet on 
the banks of which it stood, the stately white oak stand- 
ing near the door casting’ its moving shadows to and fro, 
the restless swallows flitting around in circles over fields 
and meadows, the long desks along the walls, the master 
with ruler in his hands watching his scholars sitting on 
the rude benches, the frolics during the recess and din- 
ner, the simple games and sports in which the youngsters 
indulged, the Christmas festivities which were most won- 
derful, and others which were full of tenderness . and 
witchery. This charming idyl can not be described and 
analyzed, but to be entirely understood and truly appreci- 
ated it must be sung by a musical and loving héart. 


4 





_ During his childhood, youth and early manhood the 
writer of the foregoing notes was a scholar in nine dif- 
ferent schools. Three of these are primaries, two insti- 

tutes, two academies, one a college, and the last a theo- ; 
logical seminary. But among these there is one which 
towers and shines above all the others. This was noth- 
ing but a small, plain and unpretentious frame building 
erected by a few neighbouring families, standing under 
the shadows of two large trees, one a white oak and the 
other a hickory, a limestone pavement on its front side, 
and within were an arched ceiling, a ten-plate stove, nar- 
row seats with high open backs, a circular desk painted 
red, and a small library of religious books, but it was the 
most attractive and lovable of all the schools the writer 
attended. The teachers were devoted and earnest Christ- 
ian men and women, and their instruction was more from 


- their hearts than from lesson leaves. There are no houses, 


small or large, in all the wide world around which there 
is a clustering of so many, such precious and such endur- 
ing memories as those about this old and beloved build- 
ing, and it was most lovingly called, “’S Shoo] Hous”. This 
little house was the religious centre “and gathering place 
of the surrounding community, it was hallowed by a 
Sunday School, and including a large class of adults of 
different denominations, a fervent prayer meeting, and 
occasionally other religious services. Then latterly it 
was the home of a private High School in which a number 
were prepared for college. The teaching given and the 
instructive lessons learned in this lowly house were 
among the best as wel] as the most enduring which it is 
possible for any school to impart and learn, and are gen- 


' erating fruits in numerous forms. © 


The scholars of this old and departed school remaining 
are very few, and those who still abide in the body may .- 
be willing to unite with its oldest living scholar in the fol- 
lowing touching and heartfelt confession of the illustrious 


~ 
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and charming poet-preacher, the sainted and widely- 
known Henry Harbaugh, D.D.: 


tid 


Ich bin ounerint fa} Heiser g’west, { 
Vun Marbelstee’ un Brick, ° if 
Un alles was sie hen, die Leit, 
Dhet ich verschwappe eenig Zeit 
For’s Schulhaus an der Krick. 


Ich bin draus rum in alle Eck; 
. M’r macht’s jo ewwe so; 
Hab awwer noch jn keener Schtadt 
Ut e’mol so viel Freed gehat 
Wie in dem Schulhaus do. 


Ob horcht, ihr: Leit, wu noch mir lebt, 
Ich schreib noch des Schtick: 
Ich warn eich droh eich, gebt doch Acht, 
Un nemmt uf immer gut enacht, 
Des Schulhaus an der Krick! 


The following BET of the foregoing lines was 
made by their author, bu: while they lack somewhat of 
the rhythm and rhyme of the original, they are a very 
fair translation: - 


I’ve been in many houses since, 
Of marble built, and brick; 
Though grander far, their aim they miss 
To lure my heart’s old love from this 
Old schoolhouse at the Creek. 


I’ve travelled long and ‘travelled far, 
Till weary, worn, and sick; 

How joyless all that I have found, 

Compared wit} scenes that lig around 
- This schoolhouse at the Creek. 


i, | Ye, who shall live when I am dead, 
Write down my wishes quick— 

Protect it, love it, let it stand, 

A way-mark ‘In this changing land— 
That schoolhouse at the Creek. 
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And here and now endeth our winsome and lovable, 
but also more or less saddening, little pilgtimage to num- 
erous old and familiar scenes and shrines. This led to 
different and beautiful dales and hills; to certain delect- 
able localities ; to a score of fruitful farms and fields, with 
their gardens, orchards, groves; to numerous landmarks, 
walks, outlooks; to many old and charming customs which 
no longer function; to many fascinating scenes which 
were so attractive to childhood and early manhood; to 
little hillocks crowned with sturdy oak, hickory, and 


maple trees. Then to a number of small and large mill-. 


_dams filled with wily fish and eels luring both boys and 


men; to paper, saw, lath, grist, oil, flour and gypsum 


mills which ministered to the different needs of the com- 
munity; to many small.and babbling brooklets flowing 
down grassy meadows and finally losing themselves in 
the waters of old and rippling Swatara. Again to beauti- 
ful houses built of wood, stone and brick; to numerous 
quiet and peaceful homes in which one always was a wel- 


come guest; and to a number of primary and other. 


schools which have fallen to desuetude and death, but 
which, as has been shown, did good work in their day and 
generation. The .end of this pilgrimage led to the ven- 
erable Church of the fathers, standing among their graves 
and silent memorials; to the lovable home of our child- 
hood, and above all toa growing multitude of humble and 
goodly personalities which has passed away, and which 


continues to pass out of our sight and from our friendly — 


fellowship. Sic transit gloria mundi! 
U. HENRY HEILMAN. 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania 
1928 
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